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Service  for  the  Blind 


Library  of  Congress  Offers  Braille  and  Talking  Books 
and  Other  Services  as  Described  by  Susan  O.  Futterer, 
Assistant  Cataloger,  Office  of  Education  Library 


THE  service  of  books  for  the  blind 
is  quite  different  from  the  usual 
library  lending  service,  because  of 
the  physical  differences  in  the  collection 
|  and  because  contact  with  readers  is  more 
often  by  correspondence  than  by  per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  the  library.  Besides  main¬ 
taining  and  circulating  a  collection  of 
books  for  the  blind  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  cooperates  with  organizations,  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  individuals  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  aids  them  with 
information  and  suggestions.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  books  for  the  blind  at  the 
:  Library  of  Congress  includes  more  than 
30,000  items,  in  all  the  main  branches 
of  knowledge.  During  the  year  ended 
June  1935,  45,379  volumes  (including 
892  volumes  of  “Talking  Books”)  were 
circulated  to  4,1 13  blind  readers.  Twenty- 
seven  libraries  (public  and  State)  serve 
as  depositories  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
I  gress,  from  all  of  which,  books  are  sent 
I  to  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Congress  has  provided  that  such  books 
may  be  sent  without  charge,  even  free 
of  postage. 

Due  to  the  bulk  and  the  high  cost  of 
books  printed  in  raised  type,  a  private 
collection  is  a  luxury  few  blind  readers 
can  afford;  they  are  therefore  dependent 
upon  library  service.  There  are  several 
systems  of  raised  print  in  use,  but  the 
largest  group  of  the  blind  read  some  grade 
of  revised  Braille.  The  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “press  Braille”  makes  hand- 
copied  Braille  a  necessity,  and  volunteer 
transcribers  over  a  period  of  years  have 
contributed  many  valuable  volumes  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  collection. 

Braille  transcribing 

Braille  is  a  system  of  dots  representing 
letters,  groups  of  letters,  figures,  and 
punctuation  marks;  the  dots  are  em¬ 
bossed  on  paper  in  relief,  to  be  read  by 
touch.  This  embossing  may  be  done  by 
hand  with  a  simple  apparatus,  one  copy 
at  a  time.  There  is  a  method  for  dupli¬ 
cating  hand-copied  Braille,  which  is  not 
11  so  high  in  relief  as  printed  Braille,  but 
is  readable.  After  the  World  War,  the 
needs  of  the  blinded  soldiers  aroused 
the  interest  of  many  volunteer  workers  in 
hand-copying  books.  In  1921,  the  Amer¬ 


ican  National  Red  Cross  took  charge  of 
the  work  with  a  director  of  Braille  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  and  through  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Braille  transcrib¬ 
ing  is  taught  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  correspondence  or  in  small 
classes  under  the  instruction  of  a  qualified 
local  teacher.  Hand-copied  Braille  has 


become  a  specialized  service  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  increasing. 

Certain  transcribers  have  devoted  their 
efforts  to  copying  texts  and  special  ma¬ 
terial  needed  by  those  preparing  for  a 
business  or  a  profession,  since  the  limited 
demand  for  these  books  precludes  the 
printing  of  them  in  the  usual  way. 
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blind.  The  in+erest  m  this  service  is  not 
confined  to  tfie  United  States.  The 
Talking  Book  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
December  1935,  states: 

Readers  will  be  interested  te  learn  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  London,  is  also  engaging  in 
the  production  of  Talking  Books,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  plans  for  the  interchange  of  records  between 
England  and  our  country  may  be  worked  out.  The 
American  Braille  Press,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  is 
conducting  research  in  this  field  and  if  their  experi¬ 
ments  prove  successful,  a  library  of  French  Talking 
Books  may  be  envisioned.  Canada  and  Australia  are 
establishing  Talking  Book  libraries  with  records  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Foundation,  and  we  have  shipped  at 
least  one  demonstration  reading  machine  to  China, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  even  to 
far-off  South  Africa. 


Interest  in  such  students  has  led  Red 
Cross  Braillists  to  copy  many  pages  in 
law,  insurance,  philosophy,  economics, 
French,  German,  and  many  other  sub¬ 
jects.  One  volunteer  transcribed  the 
Odyssey  into  Greek  Braille.  Upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  director  of  Braille 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  transcriber, 
the  books  may  be  presented  to  any  li¬ 
brary  of  recognized  standing,  which  will 
agree  to  accept  them  and  circulate  them 
among  blind  readers;  a  large  percentage 
has  gone  into  the  Library  of  Congress 
collection,  where  a  union  catalog  will  in¬ 
form  teachers,  librarians,  and  students, 
as  to  what  material  is  available  and  where 
it  is  located. 

A  proposal  has  been  made  to  establish 
a  special  students’  library,  independent  of 
all  other  collections,  as  it  is  believed  that 
a  centralized  special  library  could  offer 
Nation-wide  service  better  than  regional 
libraries.  Such  a  collection  would  con¬ 
tain  existing  textbooks  and  reference 
material  and  w’ould  minister  to  the  needs 
of  students  all  over  the  country. 

Union  catalog 

A  union  catalog  of  hand-copied  books 
now  in  circulation  was  completed  during 
the  past  year.  It  includes  about  6,000 
entries,  compiled  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  libraries  for  the  blind.  It  will 
be  issued  in  both  Braille  and  ink-print. 
This  will  be  a  companion  work  to  the 
union  catalog  of  press-made  books, 
prepared  by  Miss  Goldthwaite,  librarian 
for  the  blind,  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  union  catalog  is  invaluable  for  the 
reader  and  the  librarian,  for  it  eliminates 
much  searching  and  correspondence  and 
enables  a  student  to  locate  promptly  all 
material  in  Braille  on  a  certain  subject. 

Talking  book 

Perhaps  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
make  any  practical  use  of  books  in  raised 


type.  Reading  by  touch  is  a  slow  and 
fatiguing  method  and  many  of  the  blind 
have  lost  their  sight  at  an  advanced  age, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  learn 
the  art  of  reading  by  touch,  or  manual 
labor  may  have  lessened  the  sensitivity  of 
the  fingers.  The  Talking  Book  is  the 
latest  development  in  books  for  the  blind. 

The  Talking  Book  is  a  book  recorded 
on  long-playing  phonograph  disk  records. 
Each  disk  will  play  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  an  entire  book  of  average  length 
may  be  recorded  on  twelve  to  fifteen  12- 
inch  disks.  The  electric  Talking  Book 
machine  is  a  combination  phonograph  and 
radio  set  contained  in  a  single  unit,  so  that 
when  closed  it  may  be  carried  with  ease. 
The  machines  and  records  are  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  are  sold  at  cost. 
Various  religious,  social,  and  civic  groups 
have  bought  Talking  Book  machines  for 
blind  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  The  Talking  Book  service  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  began  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  records  in  October  1934. 
The  first  titles  included  modern  popular 
fiction,  five  plays  by  Shakespeare,  parts 
of  the  Bible,  poetry,  and  patriotic  docu¬ 
ments.  Since  then  many  new  titles  have 
been  added.  The  recordings  are  made  by 
professionally  trained  readers  and  have 
been  received  with  enthusiastic  approval. 
The  records  provided  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  under  Federal  appropriation 
are  sent  to  the  distributing  libraries 
scattered  over  the  United  States  and  may 
be  borrowed  by  a  blind  person  in  the  same 
way  a  Braille  book  is  borrowed. 

Many  letters  are  received  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  from  blind  readers 
expressing  their  appreciation  for  the  ex* 
cellent  service  and  their  enjoyment  of  the 
borrowed  books,  for  to  the  blind,  as  to  the 
sighted,  “books  are  gates  to  lands  of 
pleasure.” 

The  Talking  Book  has  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  its  success  marks  a 
turning  point  in  library  work  for  the? 


W.  P.  A.  Braille  maps 

Forty-five  thousand  Braille  maps  are 
now  being  distributed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  to  78  schools  for 
the  blind,  according  to  recent  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  maps,  illustrating  important  pe¬ 
riods  in  history,  are  supplemented  by 
up-to-date  geographical  maps  of  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  every  country 
in  the  world.  They  were  produced  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  as  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  project. 

“Historical  maps  for  the  blind  have 
heretofore  been  unobtainable  and  the 
sum  total  of  paper  maps  in  Braille  from 
all  sources,  including  England,  has  beea 
small”,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
project,  explained.  The  new  maps  are 
made  of  paper,  as  wooden  maps,  the  old 
type,  were  found  too  expensive  and 
bulky  for  schoolroom  use. 

The  modern  map-making  process  was 
developed  at  the  institution  especially 
for  this  project  through  perfection  of  two 
inventions  to  improve  embossing  methods. 
Forty-four  workers,  ten  of  whom  are  blind, 
are  employed  on  the  project.  The  maps 
are  printed  on  heavy  white  paper. 

In  preparing  the  sets,  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools  in  lots  of  400  each, 
the  workers  first  prepare  three  simple 
types.  The  first  is  an  outline  map  with 
dots  and  dashes  to  indicate  boundaries. 
The  second  is  a  physical  map  with  masses 
of  large  raised  dots  to  indicate  moun¬ 
tains,  and  masses  of  tiny  dots  to  show 
bodies  of  water.  The  third  is  a  political 
map  with  capitals  symbolized  by  large 
dots  with  rings  around  them,  and  other 
cities  by  smaller  dots. 

By  running  their  fingers  repeatedly 
over  maps  of  their  home  city,  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
visualized  the  routes  and  points  of  interest 
so  successfully  as  to  instruct  the  guides 
who  were  leading  them,  it  is  claimed. 
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